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5  TflH  WANDERER, 

I  Ko.  76. 

b  r  ■■■ 

T(#  the  Wamtercr. 

'*a.!  '  «i«, 

IS  a  numhur  of  your  paper  pub- 
Inhed  more  than  six  weeks  ago, 
tani  you  declared  in  answer  to  an  igno- 
th^  r«iit  cUxlhopper  who  demanded  the 
/tason  why  large  parties  were  col- 
Jecled  by  the  ladies,  that  you  could 
ftot  inform  liim,  and  at  the  same 
eni’<iiinic  called  on  some  ore  of  your 
ici4cadcri  to  reply  for  you.  I  have 
Waited  patiently  for  this  answer,  fiM 
J  am  fairly  out  of  temper  at  the 
|:eneral  silence.  Three  wo4'ds,  un- 
}  b:  I  less  you  are  as  ill  bred  as  your  i*us- 
I  er4  tic  correspondent,  would  have  ex- 
plained  the  matter  to  your  satisfuc- 
liaii.  In  short  sir,  the  ladies  attend 
piins  and  endure  them  in  return, 
I  because,  V/\  l/ie  ^fashion »  You  will 
'  therefore  let  us  hear  ik)  more  on 
'  ^he  subject,  unless  you  intend  to 

♦  iffront  half  tlie  ladies  of  this  fasldon- 

*  Uhle  town,  as  well  as 

.  ■  MARY  MODISH, 

hnu  I 

ulijf  “  *Tia  the  faahion"  I  !  ! — The  ex- 
*r,  tlamaiion  of  prattling  folly,  and  con- 

•  Jtantly  reiterated  by  the  thousand 
^  Jotanes  who  are  fascinated  by  the 
“  ^oiind  of  her  rattle. — Fashion!,.,, 
^.^^  ^bisthe  transpicuous  veil  through 

’.fiiich  the  unblushing  front  of  ab- 
iurdity  is  virtue,  and  beneath  which 
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I  vice  assays  to  hide  half  her  deformi- 
!  ty. — Fashion  !...Thti  banner  round 
I  which  the  idle,  the  vain  and  the 
ihoughllesfi  eagerly  rally,  and  to 
.  which  even  those  whom  reason  en¬ 
lightens  are  sometimes  dra  gged  in 
chains,  like  the  conscripts  ot  France 
to  the  orifiamoC  the  Corsican  usurp¬ 
er. — Fashion  /...*Tis  “  the  plague 
of  wise  men — the  idol  of  fools.” 

V/e  are  told  that  “  in  a  muUitudc 
of  counsellors  there  is  safety,”  and 
it  is  perhaps  from  this  impression 
iluit  one  half  the  world  blindly  fol¬ 
lows  the  other,  whether  it  pursue 
rectitude  or  w'ander  in  error.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  however, 
that  it  is  possible  to  “  follow  a  mul¬ 
titude  to  do  evil.”  It  is  therefore  a 
ridiculous  advocation  of  wrong  to 
usiert  that  everybody  does  it. 

Narcissa,  when  she  neglects  her 
domestic  arrangements  to  saunter 
through  half  the  shops  in  town  in 
viewing  gewgaws  which  she 'docs 
not  want  and  docs  rot  mean  to  pur¬ 
chase,  should  remember  that  to 
gratify  cutiosity  at  the  expense  of 
duty,  is  like  throwing  away  a  dia¬ 
mond  to  gain  a  pebble.  Let  the 
laces  “  by  the  Galen”  and  the  rib¬ 
bons  “  by  the  Romeo”  remain  qui¬ 
etly  behind  the  counter,  unless  a 
better  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
disturbing  them  than  “  *tis  the 
fashion”  to  have  seen  the  newest 
goods. 

I  stopped  a  few  days  since  at  the 
house  of  my  neighbour  Gimblet, 

I  and  found  his'  daughter  seated  at  a 
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piano-forte,  wliile  her  mother  was 
at  the  wash-tub  in  the  opposite  cor¬ 
ner,  and  the  sound  of  saws  and 
hammers  was  distinctly  heard  from 
the  embryo  drawing  room  adjoin¬ 
ing,  which  is  at  present  a  work¬ 
shop.  I  could  not  help  expressing 
to  the  fond  mother  my  surprise  at 
the  introduction  of  sucli  furniture 
into  house,  but  the  good  woman 
was  astonished  that  I  did  not  know 
that  every  body’s  daughters  had 
them,  and  that  music  was  “  all  the 
fashion.” 

Young  Dimity  has  kept  a  shop 
this  twelvemonth,  and  when  he 

commenced  business  o’lvned . at 

least  his  ijard-sttck.  He  now  sports 
his  horse  and  gig,  and  no  man  of 
his  standing  bowls  or  bets  with  more 
spirit.  Call  at  his  shop  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  Mr.  Dimity  has  gone  to 
ride  ;**  expostulate  with  him  in  the 
morning,  the  fai^hion  to  evjoy 

one'ft  self** 

The  circle  of  frieiidship  is  a  mag¬ 
ic  circle.  The  guests  of  Hospital¬ 
ity  should  be  Freedom  and  Cheer¬ 
fulness.  A  dinner  party  however 
at  the  present  day  is  not  dictated  by 
the  former,  nor  does  it  produce  the 
latter.  Ask  Pomtosus  why  he  as¬ 
sembles  dozens  at  his  board. to  glut 
themselves  on  his  viands  and  be¬ 
come  inebriated  by  his  wines  ;  he 
will  not  tell  you  it  is  to  display  the 
costliness  of  the  one  or  draw'  praises 
on  the  excellence  of  the  .other,  nei¬ 
ther  can  he  trulv  sav  he  derives 
pleasure  from  the  feast ;  but  he  has 
received  dinners  from  his  friends, 
'  ‘‘  'lis  the  fashion”  to  return  them. 

\Vith  a  mind  which  literature  lias 
adorned  and  experience  has  enlight¬ 
ened,  Modestus  follows  in  the  track 
which  glaring  folly  distinguishes. 
Although  he  detests  gambling  and 
all  its  attendant  vices,  he  voluntarily 
seats  himself  at  the  loo-table,  even 
when  he  knows  the  play  will  be 


deep,  and  that  whether  success  or. 
ill  luck  attend  him,  tomorrow’s  re¬ 
flection  will  render  reminiscence 
painful.  Throw’  the  cards  into  the 
fire,  Modestus,  and  exhibit  to  those 
companions  who  look  up  to  you  for 
example,  that  energy  of  character 
which  rises  above  the  petty  follies 
of  the  many,  and  can  frow  n  absur¬ 
dity  and  vice  into  obscurity,  even 
when  in  fashion. 

The  Wanderer  has  recommend¬ 
ed  deference  to  public  opinion  ;  he 
has  suggested  to  his  readers  the 
propriety,  of  accommodating  them¬ 
selves  in  some  degree  to  tlie  view  & 
and  w  ishes  of  others.*  “  Civility  is 
a  debt  w  hich  every  individual  in  so- 
ciety  has  a  right  to  exact.”  But 
he  has  also  applauded  “  that  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  mind  which  adheres  inva- 
l  iably  to  its  own  determinations  and 
demands  respect,”  and  he  neve” 
can  be  drilled  into  admiration  of 
slupiduy,  error  and  vice,  breausr, 
to  repeat  Xlic  expression  of  his  cris¬ 
py  correspondent.  Mistress  Mary 
IModish,  because  *tis  the  fashion.** 

FOR  IHE  EMtRA!  D 

An  account  of  the  Curfew,  a  fjouhu^ 

mous  play  by  the  late  fohn  Tobin,  JCsj. 

author  of  the  Honey- Moon. 

Mr.  Tobin  was  a  genius  of  a  very 
peculiar  cast.  Possessed  of  a  glow  ¬ 
ing  imagination,  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  ardent  zeal  of  research, 
with  the  whole  field  of  the  English 
drama  open  before  him,  he  hinder¬ 
ed  unrestrained,  and  culled  without 
scruple,  such  notions  of  character 
and  beauties  of  imagery  dsT>est  ac¬ 
corded  with  his  purposes,  or  best 
gratified  his  fancy.  He  had  besides, 
great  talents  at  composition  and 
nicety  of  discrimination  ;  and  iho* 
lie  engrafted  the  scions  of  other 
writers  into  his  oto  stock)  he  never 
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lost  tlic  advantap^e  of  their  growth 
by  a  bunglinpj  incision.  The  Honey- 
Moon  from  its  first  appearance,  had 
been  highly  extolled,  and  when  Mr. 
Tobin  died,  it  was  a  subject  of  re¬ 
gret  that  he  had  produced  no  other 
dramatic  work.  The  Qurfciv^ 
while  it  informs  us  that  the  author 
.  of  the  ITcney-Moon  was  not  unem¬ 
ployed,  affords  by  its  excellence 
new  matter  for  speculation  and  new’ 
causes  for  regret.  The  merits  of 
this  play  are  striking  ;  the  plot  is 
partly  IxuTowed  and  partly  original ; 
the  language  is  elevated,  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  passionate  ;  and  the  image¬ 
ry  is  beautiful  and  illustrative,  re¬ 
strained  form  exuberance,  yet  not 
deprived  of  vigor.  But  the  author 
has  made  too  much  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Shakespeare  and  other 
writers  to  be  called  original 
The  scene  is  laid  in  England,  at 
the  lime  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  fable  is  founded  upon  the 
vices,  government  and  superstition 
of  that  early  age.  The  characters 
consist  of  Normans  and  Hanes. — 
Hu^h  de  Tracy y  a  Norman,  had  for¬ 
merly  married  MatiUla^  an  English 
lady,  in  Normandy  ;  but  from  doling 
fondness  had  suddenly  fell  off  to 
invetei'ute  jealousy,  which  jealousy 
was  so  increased  by  some  anony¬ 
mous  letters  he  received,  that  in  a 
fit  of  passHjn,  he  stab!>ed  his  wife, 
on  finding; her  in  private  w  ith  lier 
;  presumed  &t,‘ducer.  The  lady  who 
was  not  killed  but  w’ounded,  fled 
with  their  only  son,  an  infant,  to  the 

i nearest  seaport  and  enibarked  for 
England  ;  but  the  vessel  was  wreck¬ 
ed  on  her  passage,  and  both  tlie 
mother  and  soq  A^rc  supposed  to  be 
lost.  In  the  mean  time  de  Tracy 
had  became  convinced  of  her  inno¬ 
cence  ;  and  afterwards  settled  in 
1  England  and  was  made  an  English 
Baron.  He  was  completely  w  retch¬ 
ed,  and  all  his  hopes  of  happiness 
Avere  blasted. 

I 


Fitzhardhig^  formerly  an  cfPicer 
under  de  Tracy  in  Normandy  ;  but 
now  captain  of  a  troop  of  robbei’s  in 
Imgland,  w’as  the  origin  of  all  this 
misery.  'This  man  having  been 
publickly  dishonoured  by  de  Tracy, 
for  no  ofience,  by  an  igneminious 
brand  upon  his  shoulder,  could  never 
cease  in  prosecuting  Ms  revenge. 
He  had  written  the  letters  sent  to 
the  Baron,  and  ke  contrived  to  be  in 
Matilda^s  apai  inu  nt  in  order  to  con¬ 
firm  her  husbaiuEs  jealousy.  AI- 
v/ays  intent  upon  his  purpose,  he 
infested  wkh  his  hi  ndiiti,  a  wood 
near  the  castle  of  r/e  Tracy.  IIei*e, 
he  opportunely  takes  a  friar  pris^mer 
w  ho  was  going  to  the  castle  to  con  ¬ 
fess  the  Baron.  He  assumes  the 
garments  of  the  monk  and  deter¬ 
mines  to  proceed  thither  himself, 
after  previously  agrteiug  with  his 
band  on  a  plan  of  attack,  at  the  toll¬ 
ing  of  the  Curfew. 

Florence^  daughter  of  the  Baron,  is 
attached  to  Bertrarid  one  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  vassals,  contrary  to  his  ex¬ 
press  injunctions.  This  couple  had 
agreed  to  be  married,  on  this  same 
evening  at  Curfew'  time  ;  imd  she, 
to  avoid  discovery,  was  to  assume 
the  disguise  of  a  boy,  and  leave  the 
castle,  in  company  with  Bertrand. 

^ta'Uda.,  wife  of  the  Baron,  and 
her  s(>n  Bober ty  Irad  escaped  from 
the  wreck  and  settled  near  the  cas¬ 
tle  unknown  to  De  Tracy,  where 
they  had  resided  for  many  years. 
She  was  now  charged  with  being  a 
witch,*  and  the*' clamour  was  so 
great  against  her,  il.at  the  Baron  de¬ 
termines  to  examine  lier  himself, 
and  gave  orders  to  have  her  brought 


»  •  The  following  is  an  humourous  des¬ 
cription  of  the  w  itch.  “  Walter.  They 
say  all  over  the  vUl.'ige  that  she’s  a 
witch  and  has  dealings  with  Uie  Devil, 
brings  blight  among  tlie  com,  and  mur¬ 
rain  among  the  cattle  ;  she  is  charged 
with'ha\iug  conjured  the  lute  terrible 
drought,  and  she  certainly  caused  the 
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before  him  that  evening.  Her  son 
Robert  had  just  joined  the  t  gang 
of  Robbers,  who  had  agreed  to  at¬ 
tack  the  castle. 

In  prosecuting  her  intention  of 
marrying  with  Bertrand,  Florence 
is  intercepted  by  the  Robbers,  who 
carry  her  off,  spite  of  her  lover^s 
threats,  who  in  attempting  her  res¬ 
cue  is  discovered  by  some  vassals 
of  theBaron,  who  by  his  orders  w’ere 
in  search  of  him,  and  carried  a  pris¬ 
oner  to  the  castle. I  Fhrence^  in 

the  Robbers*  cave,  overhears  their 
plan  for  surprising  her  father’s  cas¬ 
tle  ;  but  appearing  too  attentive  to 
it,  the  Robbers  determine  to  </zs- 
fiatch  her,  and  entrust  the  murder 
to  Robert.  But  he,  young  in  ini¬ 
quity,  is  melted  at  the  confession  of 
her  sex,  and  resolves  to  preserve 
her  at  every  hazard.  He  accom-  ] 
panics  her  to  Matilda’s  cottage,  who 

flood  that  followed  it,  for  she  was  heard 
the  day  before  to  wish  for  rain  ;  she 
turns  up  her  nose  at  all  our  country 
pastimes,  pores  all  day  over  books  of 
magic,  and  frowns  all  ni^ht  about  the 
lanes  and  hedges  gathering  poisonous 
herbs,  which  she  boils  in  a  three  cor¬ 
nered  kettle  ;  she  has  more  hard  words 
at  her  tongue’s  end  than  a  convent  of 
monks,  and  has  actually  been  seen  tak- 
ing  an  airing  on  a  ln*oomstick.  *  I'is  plain 
she  converses  with  people  of  the  other 
world,  for  she  never  talks  to  any  body  in 
this,  and  *tis  impossible  that  any 
can  be  always  holding  her  tongue.” 

■f^The  expostulation  of  the  mother  with 
the  son,  in  consequence  of  liis  mode  of 
life,  is  highly  wroiiglit. 

**Mat.  The  bUs*ed  sleep  you  htorv  not, 
•uhotc  ruett  t/i/Iumce,  [//wAx, 
£re  he  can  stretch  his  labour ~achiiig 
Softly  sfcil*  vp  the  peasant's  Vicary  lids. 

On  the  cold  earthy  Knith  aver  watching  spent 
Tou  stir  and  fret  in  fev'rish  wakefulness  : 
Till  nature yWearied  out  at  length  o'er-coines 
The  strong  conceit  (ffear  and  'gins  to  doze : 
But  as  oblivion  steals  upon  your  senses  y 
The  hollow  groaning  windy  uprears  you 
quick. 

And  you  sityCatching  with  suspended  breathy 
Well  as  the  beating  of  your  heart  will  let  you 
The  fancied  step  of  justice.** 


had  then  gone  to  the  castle  to  be 
examined.  Robert  leaves  her,  to 
return  to  his  companions  ;  but  in 
his-  way  resolves  to  save  the  castle. 
He  therefore  shoots  an  arrow  with 
an  account  of  tlie  plot  attached  to  it 
within  the  precincts  of  the  walls. 
Florence  in  the  mean  time  is  taken 
as  a  boy  lurking  in  the  cottage^  and 
carried  to  the  castle  to  be  examined. 

Fitzhardingy  in  the  disguise  of 
the  Friar,  enters  the  castle,  and  b 
conference  with  the  Baron  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  appearance  of  Hoh. 
ert's  letter ;  but  it  being  written  b 
characters  which  the  Baron  did  n 
understand  lie  gives  it  to  Fitzhar 
ding  to  decypher,  who  of  courst 
evades  a  communication  of  its  cor 
tents.  Matilda  is  now  brought  i 
for  examination, §  she  suspects  t’./ 

The  Baron  taunting  him  with  h’: 
low  birthy  extracts  the  folio  whig  ardit: 
reply.  [now  too  hu 

**Bcrt.  That  is  indeed  past  cure  I  *T: 
To  sumjnon  back  the  dust  of  my  progenito; 
And  stamp  it  with  nohility.-^What  then  ? 
Am  I  to  hang  my  head  7  Creep  into  come 
Because  my  father  was  a  hind  ?  I  know  r. 
Why  I  y)as  prest  into  this  bustling  world 
But  here  I  am  IFlet  my  deeds  proclaim 
Our  actions  are  our  hcraldsy  and  they  f. 
Beyond  the  date  of  tombs  and  epitaphs 
Renown  or  infamy. 

^  When  Matilda  is  charged  vM 
wllclicraft,  she  replies. 

‘*  Mat.  Holy  father  ! 

I  answer  with  the  voice  of  innocence. 

For  from  the  inmost  feeling  of  my  soul 
I  love  the  awful  majesty  sublime 
Of  Nature  in  her  stillress.  To  o'erlook, 
Fixt  on  some  bleak  and  barren  protnontor 
The  wide  interminable  waste  of  Waves  ; 
To  gaze  upon  the  star -wrought  firttiairue  ' 
Till  mine  eyes  ache  with  wonder*  Tr.i  •. 
are  joys 

I  gather  undisturb'd.  The  day's  delighu 
I  am  proserib'dy  and  if  1  venture  forth 
To  taste  the  morning's  freshnessy  I 
star'd  aty 

As  one  of  Nature's  strangest  prodigies. 
At  my  unmeasur'd  step  and  rude  attire 
The  speechless  babe  is  taught  to  point  r  - 
finger. 

And  unhreech'd  urchins  hoot  me  as  I  poi 
And  drive  me  to  the  shelter  of  my  cottage' 
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sanctity  of  the  presumed  Friar,  splendour  of  versification;  butof- 
wheii /'Vomzre,  yet  disguised,  devel-  ten  have  been  displeased  uith  the 
opes  the  intended  plot  against  the  most  unblushing  plaigarism.  The 
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castle.  But  though  Matilda  dis- 
toveis  Fitzharding  to  be  captain  of 
the  Robbers,  she  is  restrained  from 
niahing  it  known,  as  he  threatens 
her  son’s  death,  if  the  enterprize 
should  be  exposed.  Remaining  as 
yet  unknown  by  the  Baron  he  per¬ 
suades  him  to  retire  into  the  recess 
of  the  chapel  to  expiate  in  private 
his  manifold  offences ;  here  he  is 
on  the  point  of  murdering  him, 
when  Matilda,  who  had  watched  his 
movemems,  suddenly  appears  oe- 
tween  them,  in  her  original  form. 
This  supposed  i|  apparition  fright¬ 
ens  Fitzliarding  from  his  design  and 
on  a  signal  from  Matilda  the  vassals  j 
of  the  Baron  appear  and  seize  on  j 
the  Robber.  The  castle  is  then 
saved  ;  Bertrand  and  I'hraice  are 
united,  de  Tracy  and  Matilda  made 
ihappy,  Robert  reformed,  and  the 
Robbers  imprisoned  for  future  pun¬ 
ishment. 

In  our  perusal  of  this  play  we 


fifth  act  has  not  sufficient  interest ; 
but  the  complexities  of  the  plot  are 
in  general  happily  incorixirated,  and 
the  catastropiie  though  the  effect  of 
much  art,  seems  the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  it.  Minuteness  of  criti¬ 
cism  w’ould  now  be  useless,  for  un¬ 
til  the  work  is  read  t!\e  remarks 
cannot  well  be  appreciated ;  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  soon  to  be  republished 
in  Boston,  when  the  public  will  have 
an  opponunity  more  effectually  to 
decide  upon  its  merits. 
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ox  THEATRICAL  TASTE.* 


The  difficulty  of  forming  atriie  judg¬ 
ment  of  acting,  or  the  representations 
of  human  passions  and  events  upon  the 
ive  been  pleased  Mith  unexpected!  atage,  arises  principally  from  an  idleness 

of  observation  on  the  standard  of  nature. 
Taste  and  criticism  interpose  their  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  point  out  for  our  disapproba¬ 
tion,  tJie  low,  vulgar  and  preposterous, 
and  for  our  applause,tlie  elevated,  beau-  . 
tiful  and  consistent.  It  is  not  probable 
tlie  generality  of  mankind  ever  did,  or 
ever  will  attain  that  point  of  knowledge 
and  judgment  which  marks  a  true  taste  ; 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  world 
has  been  more  refined  and  acute  at  some 
periods  tlian  at  others.  The  Athenians 
for  example  were  so  remarkable  for  ac¬ 
curate  perception  of  true  and  false  clo- 

?[uence,  that  a  harsli  or  grating  period 
rom  the  mouth  of  an  orator  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  evident  signs  of  displeasure  by 
that  people,  who  from  long  experience 
and  habit  of  attention  had  learned  to 
relish  only  the  ore  rotundo  of  Demost¬ 
henes  ;  and  even  in  modern  Rome  it  is 
said,  the  most  illiterate  trader  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  the  fine  arts,  than  persons 
in  this  country,  of  the  most  refined  ed¬ 
ucation.  Taste  in  the  drama,  is  in  a 
rcQiariLable  degree  progressive  ;  act* 


II  When  Matilda  appears,  Fitzhard- 

Iing  exclaims  (starting  back) 

TVhat  art  thou  ?  tpeak. 

'77if  real  existence  of  a  living  xvoman, 
i  Or,  but  the  V'.ind^s  creation  of  a  fornix 
^  That  night  and  this  occasion  conjure  up, 

®  To  fright  my  steady  resolution  ? 

It  has  no  human  faculty  of  speech, 

■  Jnd  cannot from  that  attitude  relax. 

To  tchich  *tis  speil'bound. 

Bar.  My  flesh  creeps  still  and  my  u;i- 
turdling  blood 

Slovoly  and  fearfully  resumes  its  functions. 
Whatever  thou  art ;  .  Mortal,  or  blessed 
spirit,  / 

!Thy  voice  familiar,  doth  proclaim  the 
But  the  strange  apparition  if  that  form, 
.Umost  persuades  the  other.  Who  viithin 
The  sanctuary  rf  that  hallowed  spot  /n- 
f  tomb'd  thee, 

That  at  the  very  crisis  of  my  fate, 

Thou  should  bnirst forth  in  terrible  array 
^  vb  stagger  resolute  murder  and  make  reel 
Destruction  back  upon  itself?^' 

H  2 
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which  once  d«lli^]itecl  us,  as  knowl¬ 
edge  becomes  enlarged,  judgment  ma¬ 
tured,  and  performances  fanfdiar,  is 
viewed  with  indilference  or  displeasure. 
In  morals,  virtue  and  vice,  and  every 
thing  which  is  connected  with  them, 
have  an  indelible  mark  which  cannot  be 
mistaken;  but  in  taste  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  shades  are  so  delicate,  so  blended, 
and  depend  so  much  upon  long  contin¬ 
ued  observation,  to  be  perceived  and 
appreciated,  that  it  will  naturally  be 
changing,  as  concurring  events  are 
more  or  less  favourable  to  its  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Though  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  the  attainment  of  an  accurate  taste 
are  neither  few  nor  trifling,  yet  when 
attained,  its  advantages  will  repay  tl»e 
labour  of  acquirement.  True  taste 
teaches  us  to  judge  with  clearness,  to 
refine  our  minds,  to  humanize  our  na¬ 
tures,  and  to  render  social  intercourse 
more  elevated  and  delightful.  But  in 
America,  whetlier  it  be,  that  we  want 
experience,  arc  unwilling  to  study  na¬ 
ture,  or  are  wholly  governed  by  caprice 
and  fishion,  our  taste  is  doubtless  de¬ 
plorably  perverted  from  truth  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  accuracy  of  discrimination. 
The  influence  of  fashion  indeed  seems 
to  be  uncontrollable  ;  and  onr  fusliion 
is  mostly  derived  from  that  of  the 
English.  But  fashion  in  England  has 
often  authorised  countless  absurdities 


tion,  and  true  emphasis,  to  those  who 
have  more  leisure  to  be  wise — As, 

“  Some  by  numbers  judge  a  poet’s  song^ 
And  smooth  or  rough  xjith  them  is  right 
or  wrong 

so  others  in  their  estimate  of  an  actor* 
qualifications  are  equally  mistaken. 
A  graceful  carriage,  a  beautiful  person 
and  a  strongjand  harmonious  voice,  with 
just  so  much  understanding  as  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  capacity  of  the 
fashionable  vidgar,  will  place  an  actor 
on  our  boards  in  a  most  favourable 
point  of  light.  The  ladies  will  be  en 
chained  with  admiration  of  his  appear 
ance,  his  action  is  so  elegant,  his  voice 
so  sweet,  his  look  so  enchanting,  that 
they  are  satisfied  he  is  an  admirable 
performer.  The  men  too,  though  they 
will  not  be  wholly  swayed  by  such  con 
siderations,  allow  them  to  have  weight 
they  consider  his  emphasis  to  be  accu 
rate,  for  his  sweet  voice  confounds  their 
judgment.  The  meaning  of  tlie  author 
to  be  enforced  in  the  best  manner,  be 
cause  they  do  not  endeavour  to  under 
stand  hot}  it  should  be  given  ;  the  cha 
racter  to  be  properly  ]>rc served,  be 
cause  they  will  not  reason  on  its  incon 
sistcucy,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  consi 
der  liim  a  man  of  wonderful  powers.  But 
it  is  time  we  should  know  that  a  strut 
across  the  Stage,  with  a  sudden  swell 
of  utterance,  does  not  always  constitute 
good  acting  ;  tliere  is  judgment  rcijuir 
ed  to  mature  a  character,  and  taste  to 


and  imperfections.  In  the  reign  of  ,  ’  u.c  juug.uc.  L 

Charles  II.  it  approved  of  the  Kesntious. !  »'» 

ness  of  Mrs.Behn.  D'Urfcy.  and  Far- :  wuh  c«  cct.Mmd,  however, 

quar.  Fashion  is  the  thcrLmcter  of  i  **  ' '<■  » 

Oste.the  index  of  public  opinion;  but  the  '  r'"’.  *  r"  '  f'.'-'"”.’!*’  ' 

_ c  1‘wai  :  .a _ a.  I  beauty  are  of  no  avail;  the  actincr 

exercise  of  a  little  judgment  mav  some- K I  ..  w  *  .  y 

1  au  a  a  °  »  *  •  '  *  .  '  IhrougU  it  may  pFease  cannot  lie  great 

tiroes  lead  that  taste  and  opinion  into  a  i  .t  v  .-r  i 

,w-au  Ta  •  _ u  aa  I  I  though  it  mav  gratify  tlie  e\e  nnd  ear, 

«ew  path.  It  IS  much  to  be  regretted,  ■  r  .u  i  *  i- 

♦u-a  a.  a  •  •  .vwT  a”  u  I  ncvcr  satisfy  the  understanding, 

that  our  taate  is  so  imperfect,  has  so  ^  „  »  , .  .  ^ 

I'aai..  r  j  a-  •-  a-  .au  1  *  ;  T  hc  gTcat  actor,  mu^  read  Ins  charuc 

little  foundation  m  truth  and  nature,  us  , .  ”...  i  * 

*♦- /•  I*  •  r  a  fer  witli  such  atteiUum,  that  every 

its  present fashton  seems  to  indicate.  ’  i  .  a  a 

*  <  pause,  empliasis,  start,  tone,  must 

pervade  his  very  soul  ;  he  must  write 

them  down,  practice  them  again  and 

again,  and  never  vary  from  acknowl 


In  Tragedy  we  seem  only  to  appro¬ 
bate  a  clear,  strong,  melodious  voice, 
a  beautiful  person  and  face ,  and  when 


these  essentials  are  in  full  exertion  ;  the  '  edged  excellence,  for  unattempted  ai'.d 
voice  strained  to  the  top  of  its  compass,  ’  uncertain  flights  of  imagination. 


or  in  abrupt  transitions,  ranging  from 
the  lowest  extreme  to  the  highest  ;  and 
the  figure  moving  in  all  the  exuberance 
of  grace,  and  majesty  of  bombast,  we 
tfre  ready  “  to  applaud  to  the  very  e- 
cho,  that  shall  applaud  again.’*  Give  us 
enough  of  beauty,  and  noise,  grace  and 
rant  and  we  are  willing  to  leave  char- 
actemtic  propriety,  passionate  deling^- 


The  judgment  of  this  country’  results 
from  the  present  bad  taste  of  tlie  Eng 
lish ;  now,  comedy  degenerates  into 
farce,  and  tragedy  into  swelling  decla¬ 
mation.  Cooke  and  Kemble,  to  be  sure 
are  saidto  retain  much  native  excellence 
but  the  acting  of  the  Garrick  school  has 
no  longer  a  being.  The  Fawcetts  and 
the  Mundens>  turn  from  the  chaste 
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acting  of  Kinjj  and  Woodwapd,  to  the 
low  tricks  of  Shnter  and  Edwin ;  and 
Master. Betty  leads  the  public  from  a 
juiucious  attention,  and  appreciation  of 
the  vigorous  conception,  embodied  pas- 
iMon,  and  all  pervading  mind  of  Cooke 
janil  Kemble  to  extol  his  unfledged  at- 
jic-npls  at  declamatory  vehemence,  and 
ills  youtltful  confidence  of  self-supcri- 
:.nty. 

I  The  present  fashion  is  therefore  ab. 
liurd  and  preposterous  ;  and  requires  a 
form.  The  interposition  of  a  genius 
:c  Garrick’s  might  now  effect  as  com- 
te  a  revolution  as  he  did.  When 
c  management  of  Drury -lane  Theatre 
first  undertaken  by  him,  the  taste 
the  town,  aimed  at  iK)thing  higher 
in  to  judge  between  the  splendour  of 
shew  and  the  agility  of  Harlequin  ;  it 
voted  no  part  of  its  attention  to  the 
l^^sorvation  of  the  various  modes  of  life, 
priety  of  passion,  or  accuracy  of  iit- 
ince.  The  managers  instead  of  cn 
ayourlng  to  correct,  had  satiated 
f  ‘li  indulgence  the  vitiated  appetites 
their  audience  ;  they  had  fed  them 
h  h  whatever'  they  longed  for,  and 
;Rstrou.s  indeed  were  the  dramatical 
4iiction.s  of  that  debased  age.  Gar- 
<  however  resolved  on  a  total  refor- 
!  1^  thought  it  an  indelible  dls 

^ct  to  leave 


-■'.hipcaref  yonson,  and  laborious 
thmsy  and  Scaramouch  ^  HarUtjuin. 

I 

opened  his  theatre,  and  induced 
public 

**  To  bid  the  reign  commence 
rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense.** 

Tom  thaJt  period  the  Stage  was  in 
;h  the  school  of  taste.  Tragedy 
j  osented  human  passions,  in  human 
and  in  a  natural  manner  ;  and 
dy,  ridiculed  the  follies  and  vices 
^  e  day  with  much  pungency  of  sa- 
and  playfidness  of  wit  ;  low. 
s  was  not  then  admitted  into  true 
dv  ;  buffoonery  was  denounced, 
the  Garrick  school  of  acting  sur- 
icd  every  prejudice  and  over-, 
sv  every  obstruction. 

h.ragksuch  important  effects  are 
ly  to  be  expected,  at  this  time  in 
rica,  yet  if  the  public  would  de-. 
ne  on  beauties  of  dramatic  per- 
•  >on  according  to  the  standardof  na¬ 
if  they  would  require  that  their  un- 
^^ding  should  be  satisfied  as  well 


as  their  senses  ;  the  managers  would 
then  be  peculiarly  careful  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  their  plays,  the  actors  more 
attentive  to  nature  in  their  perform¬ 
ances,  and  the  stage  become  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  patronage,  because  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  virtue  and  morality. 


For  the  Emerald. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 
A.VO  original  R£.M.\aKS. 


The  arrival  of  the  regular  Eui*o-  . 
pean  packets  produces  a  variety  of 
articles  for  this  department  of  our 
paper.  The  confusion  and  distress 
of  war  appear  to  have  very  little  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  literature  or  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  Englishmen.  We  find  the 
same  variety  in  the  one  and  as  much 
zeal  for  the  other ;  literary  publica- 
tioDs  ta*e  multiplied  with  success, 
and  articles  of  taste  are  in  equal  de¬ 
mand  as  in  the  calmest  era  of  peace; 
There  are  as  many  sacrifices  to 
fashion,  and  as  much  devotion  to 
science  ;  whatever  is  new’  will  be 
certain  to  command  attention,  and 
whatever  is  worthy  vvill  receive  sup¬ 
port.. 

Among  the  new  periodical  pub¬ 
lications  which  deserve  our  notice 
The  Athenjsum  conducted  by  J, 
Aikin  deserves  first  attention.  It  is 
designed,  says  the  Prospectus  to  be 
one  of  those  popular  miscellanies 
long  known  and  approved  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  a  Maga¬ 
zine,  but  it  is  meant  to  assume  a 
higher  literary  character  than  they 
commonly  support. 

The  ground  which  this  publica¬ 
tion  would  take,  is  already  occupied 
by  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a  work 
deservedly  of  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  require  much  ex¬ 
ertion  and  industry  as  well  as  sci- 
cncci  and  a  large  circle  of  litei-ary 
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correspondents  to  be  known  in  any 
way  as  its  rival. 


MISERIES  or  HUMAN  LIFE. 

This  humorous  work  from  which 
before  its  republication  here,  we 
were  liberal  in  our  extracts,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  English  review’ers 
with  much  praise,  and  as  usual,  with 
successful  performances,  drew  after 
it  several  Imitations.  The  subjoin¬ 
ed  remarks  on  them  are  from  the 
^lontlily  Review  for  January. 

“  Among  the  carious  inventions  of 
the  present  jcra,  we  are  now  to  reckon 
the  manufacture  of  aviusor.cnt  out  of 
our  miseries  /  and  this  fashion  seems  to 
take,  since  there  is  a  competition  in  the 
market.  Collections  of  miseries  to  be 
laughed  at  are  here  aiTanged  in  a  great 
mass  : — large  enough,  indeed,  to  create 
real  distress  ;  and,  truly,  in  looking  o- 
ver  these  precious  articles,  we  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  but  few  that  were 
exactly  adapted  to  their  purpose.  In 
consequence,  the  general  cfiect  was 
ratlicr  sombrous  than  enlivening  ;  and 
to  vent  our  disappointment,  we  added 
this  to  the  magazine  of  miseries  : 

“  Reading  a  book  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  having  the  risible  moscles  preserved 
perfect  sinecures.” 


months  ;  and  probably  finding  the  me- 
ridian  of  London  not  suited  to  his  free 
way  of  living,  had  adopted  this  'simple 
mctliod  of  renewing  them  at  the  ex- 
pense  (and  for  the  good)  of  his  country. 


A  qUlCK  RETORT  OE  A  SOPHIST. 

Pyrrhon,  the  head  of  the  sect 
called  after  his  name,  asserted,  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  life 
and  death.  Some  person,  in  ridi¬ 
cule  cf  this  absurd  position,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  die,  as  life 
and  death  were  the  same.  ‘‘  For 
that  very  reason,”  replied  Pyrrhon, 
“  because  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states.” 


A  late  writer  on  Spanish  Gram¬ 
mar  has  contrived  to  enliven  the 
tediousness  of  the  duty  with  the 
1  following  sprightly  little  air,  w  hich 


we  would  hardly  expect  to  f.nd  in 


a  work  cf  that  cast. 


LOVE  AND  FOLLY 


Lott  disagreeing  once  with  Folly, 
Folly  treated  him  unkind  ; 

For  Vis  a  fact,  most  melancholy. 
That  she  beat  the  urchin  blind. 


For  vengeance,  Venus  sighed  to  heav’n, 
As  she  sought  the  courts  above  ; 
.Into  the  chancery  she  driv*n. 

On  her  breast  lay  little  Love. 


‘Behold,*  she  cried,*  great  justice-giver! 

‘  Cupid  now  how  blind  and  dark  !  [cr, 
‘  What  use  henceforth  shall  be  his  quiv* 
‘  What  his  hope  to  hit  the  mark  I 


His  wings  in  vain  liis  body  raising, 
‘  He  no  more  can  take  a  flight. 


MASQUERADES. 

An  account  cf  this  species  of 
amusement  is  thus  given  in  the 
Monthly  Mirror  for  February. 

“Tlie  first  masquerade  this  season 
was  at  the  opera  house,  on  Thursday, 

Feb.  5tli.  W e  hope  that  this  enlertain- 
mentwill,  if  it  proceeds,  improve.  The 
company,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  .  *  His  torch  however  brightly  blazing*, 
%*ery  indifferent,  and  the  most  intercs-  |  ‘  Gives  to  liim  no  ray  of  light  I* 

ting  amusement  of  the  ihgl.t  was  pock-  ^ 

etpicking.  This  chariicter,  dtxuroutfy  |  ^ 

performed,  abounded  m  an  uppreceden- 1  concluded  slion  debating, 

ted  degree,  and  but  for,  to  them,  the  '  »» 

disagreeable  intrusion  of  certain  gen¬ 
tlemen,  called  Bow-street  officers,  they 
had  carried  off  the  palm,  and  every 
thing  else,  with  a  masterly  hand.  One 
very  active  citizen,  James  Mackay, 
was  secured  at  the  moment  he  was  play¬ 
ing  his  part  to  life,  on  a  fourth  watch. 

It  appeared,  .on  examination,  that  lie 


And  the  sentence  came  from  Jove. 

It  is  decreed  that  folly  never  * 
Shall  in  future  quit  his  side. 

But from  this  instant,  and  for  ever. 

Be  to  LOVE  a  constant  guide  I* 


'  •  This  son^  vohs  sung  by  Mr,  Brahatn 
on  the  stage  vshom  the  vjriter  has  chosen 
had  returned  from  his  travels  but  nine  '  for  sake  of  the  metre,  to  call  Abraham* 
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•fBE  LIFE  or  DCRMODY. 

•  Tha(t  singular  compound  of  gen¬ 
ius  and  profligacy  has  formed  the 
subject  of  much  conversation.  The 
concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Uay- 
mbiid,  his  biographer,  are  certainly 
correct,  and  are  themselves  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  manner  of  hi's  owrr 
iTbrk.  ^ 

“  Uad  his  ambition  kept  pace  with 
the  encouragement  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  ;  had  he  studied  and  pursued 
moral  with  the  same  ardour  as  po¬ 
etical  propriety  ;  had  his  regard  for 
character  and  decorum  equalled  his 
poverty  and  his  love  of  dissipation  ; 
he  might  have  lived  to  be  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  great,  the  wonder  of  the 
learned,  and  the  ornament  of  socie¬ 
ty  ;  science  might  have  smiled  up¬ 
on  his  labours,  fame  might  have 
proclaimed  his  excellence,  and  pos¬ 
terity  with  delight  would  record  his 
name.” 

THE  FAIR  EQ.iriVOQ.UE. 

From  a  pleasant  little  work  called 
the  Journey  of  Life,  is  taken  the 
following  neat  epigram. 

As  blooming  Harriet  moved  .along, 

The  fairest  of  the  beauteous  throng, 

I'he  beaux  gazed  on  with  admiration. 
Avow’d  by  many  an  exclamation — 

What  form  I  what  naivrt^  /  what  grace! 
What  roses  deck  that  Grecian  face  ! 

Nay,”  Dashwood  cries,  “that bloom’s 
not  Harriet’s, 

*Twas  bought  at  Reynold’s,  Moore’s, 
or  Marriott’s  ; 

And  though  you  vow  her  face  untainted, 

I  swear,  by  Gody  your  be.auty’s  painted,” 
A  wager  instantly  was  laid. 

And  Ranger  sought  the  lovely  maid; 
The  pending  bet  he  soon  reveal’d. 

Nor  e’en  the  impious  oath  conceal’d. 

;  Confused — her  cheek  bore  witness  true, 

;  By  turns  the  roses  came  and  flew. 
“Your  bet,”  she  said,  “  is  rudely  odd — 
But  1  painted  Sir — by  God!*' 

GENIUS. 

“  A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of 
f  nature.  It  depends  on  the  influence 
I  of  the  stars  say  the  a^rologers  ;  on 


the  organs  of  the  body,  say  the 
naturalists.  Tt  is  the  peculiar  gift 
of  heaven;  say  the  divines.  How 
to  improve  it,  many  books  can  teach 
us  ;  how  to  obtain  it,  none.  That 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it,  all 
agree.  To  study  and  to  know  our 
own  genius  well  ;  to  seek  to  im¬ 
prove,  but  not  force  it,  are  direc¬ 
tions,  which  cannot  be  loo  much 
impressed  upon  those  who  would 
attain  to  the  best  acting  they  may 
be  capable  of.” 

SVMMONS’  LIFE  OF  MILTON. 

Another  attempt  Las  been  made  to 
give  the  outline  of  this  venerable  poet, 
and  the  work  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a 
competent  reviewer. 

“  Often  as  the  biographical  can¬ 
vas  has  been  covered  with  portraits 
of  the  author  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  we 
cannot  regard  this  additional  delin¬ 
eation  of  him  as  superfluous.  In¬ 
deed,  could  the  departed  spirit  of 
Milton  himself  be  conscious  of  sub¬ 
lunary  transactions,  it  would  derive 
no  inconsiderable  gratification  from 
this  generous  and  masterly  exertion 
in  behalf  of  his  injured  fame  ;  it 
would  contemplate  w  ith  high  satis¬ 
faction  a  clergyman  of  the  establish¬ 
ed  Church  boldly  standing  forward 
to  repel  the  shafts  of  party-malice 
and  detraction,  and  assiduously  oc¬ 
cupied  in  bestowing  ample  justice 
on  his  distinguished  talents  and  vir¬ 
tues  :  it  w  ould  perceive  that  the  r or- 
datior  <etas  which  his  prophetic  soul 
anticipated,  and  prospect  of  which 
solaced  him  in  “  the  evil  days”  of 
which  he  complained,  was  no  vis¬ 
ionary  anticipation,  but  that  the 
bright  beams  of  his  reputation  Were 
destined  to  dissipate  those  mists  and 
clouds  w  hich  his  enemies  had  rais¬ 
ed,  to  sully  or  obscure  their  efful¬ 
gence.  Every  measure,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  narrow-minded  hostili¬ 
ty  could  invent,  has  been  employed 
to  undermine  his  character ;  and 
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prejiulfce  has  feasted  with  delight 
on  the  slanders  and  insinuations, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  history,  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  criticism, have  been  lev¬ 
elled  against  this  our  distinguished 
countryman  :  but,  as  truth  always 
gains  strength  and  glory  from  the 
contests  which  error  imprudently 
provokes,  so  men  of  great  and  vir¬ 
tuous  minds  rise  ultimately  in  the 
regard  and  estimation  of  the  world, 
in  consequence  of  the  mean  attempts 
of  time-serving  detractors.’* 

The  following  lines  are  the  first 
attempt  we  recollect  to  have  seen 
celebrating  the  loves  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  harmony  of  song. 

• 

THE  CHINESE  LOVER. 

In  Pekin’s  stately  city  dwelt 
A  lady  matchless  fair, 

Throughout  all  China  there  was  none 
That  could  witii  her  compare. 

*Twas  more  than  beauty,  more  than  wit. 
That  fir’d  her  speaking  eye  ; 

With  one  sweet  glance  she  stole  the 
heart 

Of  Hoang  Si. 

Her  cheek  outvied  the  mountain  snow's, 
Her  brows  by  nature  were 
^lore  thin,  more  beautifully  form’d 
Than  others  pluck’d  with  care. 

’Twas  on  her  clieek,  and  on  her  brow. 
And  in  lier  deep  set  eye 
Love  bade  his  arrows  lurk,  to  wound 
Poor  Hoang  Si. 

Why  sweetly  tott’ring  mov’d  the  maid 
In  garden  and  in  grove  ? 

Too  little  were  her  beauteous  feet 
To  bear  the  queen  of  love  ! 

Wliy  strove  she  not  by  look  or  word  ? 

But  stood  with  downcast  eye — 

Lore  gave  her  silence  voice  to  speak 
To  Hoang  Si. 

When  Hansi  mov’d,  all  other  grace 
Eclipsed  was  and  gone  ; 

As  taper-lights  when  Phoebus  shines, 
At  night  or  lireak  of  morn. 

Like  little  diamonds  dropp’d  in  snow 
AVere  her  bright  eyes,  but,  ah  ! 
Relentless  parents  bade  them  beam 
Oil  Song-lin  Shah. 


O  why  did  fortune  make  her  rich  ? 

Or  why  was  I  so  poor  ? 

I  met  the  lustre  of  her  eye 

And  thought  the  bliss  secure  ; 
Till  richer  proffers  favour  woo’d. 
Successful  woo’d,  for  ah  ! 

Too  cruel  fate  !  herself  she  gave 
To  Song-lin  Shah. 


Far  from  my  breast  my  reason  fied, 
And  left  me  quite  forlorn  ;  . 

1  wander’d  to  the  deserts  drear 
With  all  my  garments  torn. 

I  taught  the  caverns  to  complain — 
1  made  their  echoes  cry, 
Reverberative  to  my  moans, 

Poor  Hoang  Si ! 


I  have  been  in  the  Indian  lands. 

And  on  the  Persian  sea. 

But  never  never  could  regain 
My  heart’s  sweet  liberty. 

Oft  have  1  play  ’d  tlic  pipe  of  peace, 
And  borne  the  sword,  yet  ah  ! 
Could  ne’er  forget  the  beauteous  wife 
Of  Song-lin  Shah. 


PESTS  OF  SOCIETY. 


There  is  not  a  more  intolcral 
nuisance  in  the  world  lliun  an  ;  f,J 
quibitive,  intermeddling,  false  fri^r  ateh 
Noticing  more  formidable  that  ^  O’o 
opulent  scoundrel,  and  an  avaricic  j 
judge.  Nothing  iTiore  disgusti  , 
than  an  half-learned,  doginati  LVet 
scholar.  Nothing  rhore  comm  |  wl 
■  than  a  knavish  gamester.  Noi!  ’’ 
more  despicable  than  a  prince  who  » 
guilty  of  a  lie.  Nothing  more  ridic 
lous  than  an  amorous  old  man  'L),j 
woman  ;  a  poor  person  who 
proud  ;  or  a  bully  ^^UhGut  spirit,  i  er. 


A  sincui.au  decuee.  r 

Auliis  Clellius,  in  his  “  Al'C^ 
Night,”  book  >;ii.  chap.  7.  borrovl|as! 
tlie  following  story  from  Valeri 
^laximus,  chap,  xiv.book  8.  A  ladfall  i 
of  Smyrna,  enraged  at  her  husbanlj  voi 
and  son,  for  having  piit  to  death 
son  of  hers,  by  a  former  I’en 

a  youth  of  great  promise,  poisoiicL^ 
both  the  murderers.  T'hc  lady 
convicted  of  the  crime,  and  pleadc* 
her  cause  as  w  ell  as  she  could.  Cii; 
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Ilabcila  (who  was  then  Pro-con- 
1  ia  Asia,  and  before  whom  the 
was  brought),  unwilling  to  ac.  | 
It  a  woman  of  tw’o  crimes,  which 
^  had  fully  Confessed,  and  at  the 
ne  time  loath  to  condemn  a  mo- 
1  r  -who  avenged  the  murder  of  her 
f.,  transmitted  the  decision  to  the 
j  ii’t  of  Areopagus.  The  judges, 
’iipathising  with  the  embarrass- 
tnt  of  Dolabella,  decreed,  that 
Ihe  prosecutor  and  the  culprit 
c  :'.J  appear  before  them  again  at 
end  of  one  hundred  yeai^s,  and 
n  judgment  should  be  passed  on 
E  criminal. 


CIVIDE  EV  IMTCRA. 

iyouNQ  counsel,  Mr.  S****,  walk* 
f  n  Guildhall  on  a  Saturday ^  when  the 
E  was  crcjwdcd  with  bankrupts  at- 
i'  g  upon  the  commissioners,  was 
i  by  an  attorney,  who,  after  the  u. 
hilntalion,  expressed,  in  the  man- 
\D(yu:ling\x\  Tom  ^onest  a  wish, 
■  could  split  himsclt  in  two  pieces  ; 
i  had  two  commissions  ofhanknipt 
h'i.  1,  both  of  whic.li  were  fixed  for 
^  tn.e  hour.  “  Oh,”  exclaimed  the 
“  if  that’s  what  you  want,  go 
[  first  set  of  commissioners  im- 
1  itely,  and  let  them  make  a 
kfyo«. 


ISIT,  EPIGRAM, 

all  Veter  complain  to  Strangert. 
ni..  fi  whose  hat  a  nimble  knave  had 
)lM’t  snatcli’d, 

vh.oM'  clumsy,  gouty,  asthmatic,  old, 
•  i:..  against  a  post,  his  noddle 
I  scratch’d, 

'm  his  sad  story  to  a  stranger  told, 
ho  thief,”  replied  the  stand- 

irit.  I  er-hy ; 

p'l,  Sir !”  said  he,  “  these  feet  will 
!  wag  no  more  !” 

.  to  n  the  neighbourhood  wdth  a  hue- 
r  and-cry.”  [could  roar.” 

)rrov«i3i  i\q  as  longr  as  lungs 

p,”  quotli  the  stranger,  **  vain  is 
\  latliall  endeavour,  [sue  : 

isbanl  voice  to  call,  tans  vigour  to  pur- 
^ath  f  '' ®  course,  is  gone 

'  V'''>cever,  -  - 

’  •  I’en  make  bold  to  lake  vour  Jf^ig 

Jsonci  ^dieul** 

ly  wa' 

I cade  ' 

, 


EMERALD  NOTICES. 

In  looking  over  the  late  English  news¬ 
papers  \re  have  taken  such  articles  as 
seem  to  us  in  any  way  interesting  to 
our  readers.  In  a  more  particular  man¬ 
ner  tlian  any  other  journals 

They  shovi  the  body  oj  the  times 
Its  form  and  pressure. 

Not  an  occurrence  takes  place,  and 
hardly  is  a  thought  suggested  bnt  is  im  • 
mediately  embodied  in  some  editorial 
paragraph.  The  motion  and  very  looks 
of  the  great  are  watched  and  recorded, 
and  the  complexion  of  their  countenance 
and  the  colour  of  their  clothes  descend 
to  posterity  on  the  same  page  which 
perpetuates  the  diplomacy  of  the  cab¬ 
inet  or  the  progress  of  war. 

We  wait  for  La  Belle  Assemblee,  to 
give  our  female  friends  correct  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  fasliionable  world. 

Morton  has  written  a  new  comedy, 
called  Town  and  Country.  It  promises 
to  be  cqu.illy  successful  with  his  other 
pieces.  Its  original  .representation  in 
London  was.' assisted  by  some  elegant 
scenery,  among  which  was  a  cotton  mill 
by  Whitmore,  an  Egyptian  scene  by 
Phillips,  and  a  Welch  cottage  by  'HoU 
logan,  whicli  are  said  to  be  chef  de  aii- 
vres.  The  ])athetic  powers  of  Kemble 
and  the  comic  talents  of  Fawcett  arc 
put  in  requisition. 

A  new  musical  piece  called  the 
Young  Hussar,  l;as  lately  been  brought 
out  at  Drury  lane,  the  music  of  which 
is  said  to  be  exquisite. 

Bell’s  Messenger,  March  1st,  says, 

We  may  confidently  assert  that  the 
Cabinet  or  Montlily  Report  of  Polite 
Literature  is  a  periodical  publication 
which  for  splendor,  elegance  and  nov¬ 
elty  has  not  been  often  excelled.  The 
portrait  of  Mr.  EUiston  in  the  Honey- 
Moon,  and  Henderson  in  Macbeth  arc 
exquisite  perfom»ances. 

The  following  qiiestions  arc  proposed  , 
at  Cambridge  (Eng.)  for  Latin  prize- 
exercises  this  year  : 

For  the  senior  Bachelors.  Utrum 
mores  civium  cmendet  aut  corrumpet 
coramcrcium  > 

For  the  middle  Bachelors.  Utrum 
Uteris  prosit  lihrorum  quanta  iiunc  cst 
editorum  copia  \ 

Mao  AM  Catalani,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  first  sinp^T  in  the  world,  receiv¬ 
ed  five  hundred  guineas  !  for  ‘brm- 
ing  tliree  times  at  the  ladies  concert  in 
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Arg^'le  street.  Her  en^agfcmcnt  for\ 
the  season  at  the  Opera  will  produce 
£  7Q00  sterling.  The  following  quere 
has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  papers  : 

Is  this  lady  to  p&y  an  income  tax,  or 
by  putting  her  property  into  the  British 
funds,  is  it  to  be  exempt  as  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  a  forei^^ner  ?  It  is  said  a  case  has 
been  made  up  fur  Counsel  on  this  point 
This  lady  has  been  inti'oduced  to  the 
Qtieen  at  a  public  drawing  room. 

Etchings  are  published  of  the  MitcrUt 
of  Human  Life.  Few  who  have  liad  an 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with 
these  miseries  will  purchase  them,  as 
they  must  in  general  possess  them  in 
their  memories  deeply  engraven. 

A  great  number  of  females  have  ap¬ 
plied  ht.the  States*  office  for  permission 
to  accompany  their  /utjcra  to*  Botany 
Bay.  Love  doubtless  tranaportt  women 
as  w'ell  as  men. 

A  London  paper  of  the  8th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  states,  I'hat  a  yellow  Italian  jes¬ 
samine  tree  in  a  garden  near  Shrew's- 
bui*y  had  been  in  bloom  for  rp  .rly  five 
weeks  past. 

Miss  Lee,  the  writer  of  the  Chapter 
of  accidydi,  a  play  that  fur  a  long  time 
has  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  pro¬ 
duced  a  new'" piece  at  Drury  lane  this 
season,  called  the  Assignation. 

The  patience  of  the  audience  was  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  second  act  and  the  piece 
was  assigned  to  obscurity. 

From  tlie  following  article  from  Beirs 
Weekly  Messenger  it  seems  tliat  pugilis¬ 
tic  contests  are  not  exclusively  confined 
to  tlie  deliberative  assemblieu  of  our 
country,  but  like  most  other  of  our  cus¬ 
toms  is  founded  on  English  authority. 

Parliamentary  fracas.  The  following 
unpleasant  occurrence  took  place  at 
Bellamy*^  Tavern,  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  A.  S.  having  accused  Mr.  B.  of  be¬ 
ing  influenced  in  his  duty  by  a  noble 
Duke,  the  latter  gave  the  lie  direct, 
which  w  as  acknowledged  by  a  severe 
blow  with  a  cane.  The  parties  have 
since  been  bound  over  in  £  500  each 
to  keep  the  peace  by  Mr.  Graham  of 
Bow-Street. 

The  English  editors  in  giving  their 
accounts  of  these'  ungentlemanlike  ac¬ 
tions  are  generally  more  considerate 
than  printers  this  side  the  Atlantic.— 
While  they  give  a  sufficient  description 
to  point  ouS  the  parties  among  their  ac- 
quaintancT,  the  disgrace  that  would  at¬ 
tach  to  their  names  is  kindly  diverted 


by  the  friendly  concealment  of  all  bat 
the  initial  letters. 

We  know  not  whether  fo  consi^l^r 


as  an  evidence  of  increased  immorality 
and  vice  or  of  the  earnest  desire  of 
London  editors  to  embcili^  their  pap^; 
w'ltU  strange  and  wonderful  accounts 
the  nufnorous  details  of  hoi  rid  murders.l 
barbarous  cruellies,  robbe  ries,  proseca 
tions  for  crlm  con.  See.  which  are  found 
in  the  columns  of  their  (^ily  journd 
E  very  day  and  almost  every  hour  of  ibi 
d  ay  sends  forth  a  newspaper  from  ou; 
or  other  part  of  the  city  and  each  » 
them  conta^.ns  some  dread  fu)  account 

hair~breadth  scapes  i*  the  imviiit 
deadly  breach  ,* 

Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  fela . 


Of 


They  present  a  melancholy  display  c 
danger  and  death  in  every  quarter  of  t!i- 
kingdom. 


Our  rea<lers  are  desired  to  perns 
the  very  able  dissertation  of  the  Orde,.| 
on  Theatrical  taste.  It  is  an  evidenr 
of  that  TAsrc  which  has'  to  so  grc. 
general  satisfaction  directed  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  town,  and  contains  tl* 
learning  of  a  scholar,  and  the  dlscriic 
i nation  of  a  critic. 


The  following  extract  from  a  lett« 
of  a  very  competent  judge,  pays  a  pr 
per  tribute  to  the  genius  of  a  mo^t  . 
iuable  corrc8ix)ndcnt : 

Looking  over  a  file  of  Emeralds, 
again  express  my  matured  approb.iiic|^ 
of’ the  Wanderer,  No.  45,  on  Intempt 
ance.*  The  ease  and  vivacity,  ll 
charms  us  in  the  Lay  Preacher,  a: 
not  merely  imitated,  but  equalled.  T! 
immortality  of  Addison  is  principa 
owing  to  his  having  been  a  mor;ir 
without  formality  ;  a  reprover  with* 
austerity.  This  grace,  of  all  others  l 
most  appj-opriate  to  periodical  prodi  * 
tions,  tlie  w’riter  has  imbibed.  1 
paragrajiii  in  particular,  which  beg 
with,  “The.w'ild  sallies,  8cc.**  is  am 
stance  of  a  writer’s  happily  amplify! 
without  wandering  from  the  subjt 
and  has  some  reflections  at  once  Ces 
lory  and  profound. 

•  Vol.  /.  page  229. 


We  hear  the  Curfew  is  to  be  p 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Us'jt 
the  present  sewon. 
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